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FOREWORD 


Competition  for  resources,  political  influence,  and 
access  to  markets  will  continue  to  increase  among 
global  powers  as  finite  resources  continue  to  dwindle. 
Russia  is  fully  aware  of  this  and  has  begun  to  look 
outside  established  power  centers  such  as  Europe  and 
the  West  toward  Africa.  Sub-Saharan  Africa  is  a  hub 
of  undeveloped  natural  resources,  a  nest  of  conflict  to 
fuel  potential  arms  sales,  and  an  area  ripe  for  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  political  support  for  Russian  interests  on  the 
world  stage. 

While  Russian  interest  in  Sub-Saharan  Africa  is 
certainly  not  new,  current  economic  realities  require 
Russia  to  invest  scarce  resources  into  a  politically  un¬ 
stable  area  of  the  world  in  order  to  compete  for  its  ben¬ 
efits,  including  access  to  natural  resources  and  other 
business  opportunities.  Russia  is  still  recovering  from 
the  global  financial  crisis  and,  due  to  existing  obliga¬ 
tions  and  other  foreign  policy  priorities,  Moscow's 
relationship  with  Sub-Saharan  Africa  still  remains  un¬ 
derdeveloped.  Largely  losing  the  influence  battle  to 
the  United  States  and  China,  Moscow  will  likely  focus 
on  political  cooperation,  arms  sales,  and  targeted  in¬ 
vestment  into  urgently  needed  natural  resources  with 
Sub-Saharan  Africa  for  the  near  term. 

This  Paper  examines  the  drivers  for  Moscow's  in¬ 
terest  in  Sub-Saharan  Africa  and  charts  its  potential 
development  in  the  near  term,  including  the  scope 
for  conflict  with  the  United  States.  Shortly  after  this 
monograph  was  finalized  for  publication,  another 
series  of  high-profile  visits  by  key  Russian  officials 
confirmed  the  author's  main  conclusions  by  signal¬ 
ing  a  further  round  of  seemingly  increased  interest  in 
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the  region.  U.S.  policymakers  should  be  aware  of  the 
implications  of  increased  Russian  presence  and 
attempts  at  increased  influence  in  Sub-Saharan  Africa. 


DOUGLAS  C.  LOVELACE,  JR. 
Director 

Strategic  Studies  Institute  and 
U.S.  Army  War  College  Press 
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SUMMARY 


An  apparent  lack  of  interest  by  Russia  in 
Sub-Saharan  Africa  over  recent  years  masks  persistent 
key  strategic  drivers  for  Moscow  to  reestablish  lost  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  region.  A  preoccupation  with  more  im¬ 
mediate  foreign  policy  concerns  has  temporarily  inter¬ 
rupted  a  process  of  Russia's  reclaiming  relationships, 
well-developed  in  the  Soviet  period,  to  secure  access 
to  mineral  and  energy  resources  that  are  crucial  both 
to  Russia's  economic  and  industrial  interests  and  to  its 
existing  and  new  markets  for  military  arms  contracts. 

Russian  policy  priorities  in  Africa  provide  both 
challenges  and  opportunities  for  the  U.S.  in  fields 
such  as  nuclear  nonproliferation,  as  well  as  energy 
security  for  the  United  States  and  its  European  allies. 
These  priorities  indicate  that  Russian  development  of 
key  resources  in  southern  Africa  should  be  observed 
closely.  Russian  trade  with  the  region  is  significantly 
underdeveloped,  with  the  exception  of  the  arms  trade, 
which  Russia  can  be  expected  to  defend  vigorously  if 
its  markets  are  challenged,  including  by  the  prospect 
of  regime  change  or  international  sanctions.  At  the 
same  time,  Russia  and  the  United  States  have  a  shared 
interest  in  restricting  the  freedom  of  movement  of 
terrorist  organizations  in  ungoverned  or  lightly  gov¬ 
erned  spaces  in  Africa,  which  opens  potential  for  co¬ 
operation  between  U.S.  Africa  Command  (AFRICOM) 
initiatives  and  Russian  presence  in  the  region. 

Overall,  Russian  diplomatic  and  economic  activity 
in  southern  Africa  should  receive  continuing  attention 
from  U.S.  policymakers  due  to  its  direct  relevance  to  a 
number  of  U.S.  strategic  concerns. 
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RUSSIAN  INTERESTS 
IN  SUB-SAHARAN  AFRICA 


INTRODUCTION 

What  I  therefore  propose  to  do  here  is  ...  to  illustrate 
the  most  varied  aspects  of  Russia's  African  policy 
down  the  centuries:  alliances,  colonisation  projects, 
plans  for  protectorates,  religious  propaganda,  naval 
demonstrations  with  the  object  of  maintaining  the 
status  quo,  and  on  the  other  hand,  conspiracy  and  un¬ 
derground  activity  with  a  view  to  altering  the  political 
map  of  Africa.  No  less  varied  have  been  the  motives 
which  have  over  and  over  again  brought  Africa  closer 
to  the  attention  of  Russia. 

Sergius  Yakobson, 

The  Slavonic  and  East  European  Review,  19391 

Twenty  years  after  World  War  II,  U.S.  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Acheson  said  that  Great  Britain  had  "lost 
an  empire  and  has  not  yet  found  a  role."  Twenty  years 
after  the  fall  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  same  can  be  ar¬ 
gued  of  Russia.  Since  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  (USSR),  the  Russian  Federa¬ 
tion  has  been  trying  both  to  establish  its  place  in  the 
world  and  to  set  formative  policies  in  order  to  reassert 
itself  on  the  world  stage  as  a  major  international  pow¬ 
er.  More  recently,  Russian  foreign  policy  has  sought  to 
move  from  reactive  to  proactive  policies  to  safeguard 
interests  abroad,  while  seeking  to  preserve  this  per¬ 
ceived  global  power  status. 

Sub-Saharan  Africa  is  a  key  arena  of  contest  for 
global  power  influence  in  the  coming  decades  due  not 
only  to  the  region's  disproportionately  strong  poten¬ 
tial  for  economic  growth  in  the  near  to  medium  term,2 
but  also  and  especially  in  order  to  ensure  access  to  the 
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wealth  of  natural  resources  located  there,  an  essential 
prerequisite  for  long-term  development  plans.  But, 
while  Russia,  along  with  other  powers,  seeks  to  estab¬ 
lish  its  interests  in  Sub-Saharan  Africa,  laying  claim 
to  and  extracting  these  resources  would  require  im¬ 
mense  investment  that,  for  Russia,  could  outweigh  the 
potential  gain  in  the  near  term.  The  Russian  Federa¬ 
tion  seeks  to  establish  a  presence  in  Africa,  and  more 
than  presence,  influence;  but  some  of  Russia's  efforts 
in  this  direction  can  be  interpreted  as  a  placeholder 
or  stopgap  until  Russia  establishes  a  coherent  over¬ 
arching  policy  toward  the  region.  In  the  meantime, 
Russian  businesses  and  investors  are  cherry-picking 
resources  and  investing  on  a  strictly  commercial  basis 
in  sub-Saharan  Africa. 

In  this  monograph,  the  author  will  assess  the  resur¬ 
gent  Russian  desire  to  seek  economic  opportunities  in 
Sub-Saharan  states,  the  recent  implementation  of  this 
aim,  and  overall  Russian  objectives  in  the  region.  The 
extent  of  penetration  of  Russian  influence  in  the  area 
relative  to  other  powers  such  as  China  and  the  United 
States  will  be  assessed,  and  the  potential  implications 
for  U.S.  interests  in  the  region  considered. 

HISTORY 

As  illustrated  by  the  quotation  at  the  beginning 
of  this  monograph,  Russian  interests  in,  and  ambi¬ 
tions  for,  Africa  have  been  many  and  varied  over  a 
period  dating  back  to  Tsarist  times.  For  the  purpose 
of  considering  Russia's  current  engagement  with  the 
region,  we  need  to  consider  antecedents  in  the  late 
Soviet  period,  as  relations  and  attitudes  established 
then  still  govern  some  aspects  of  engagement  today. 
The  relevant  period  begins  following  the  death  of 
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Josef  Stalin  in  1953.  Until  this  point,  relations  between 
the  USSR  and  African  states  had  been  insignificant,  as 
African  states  controlled  by  the  colonial  powers  were 
considered  by  the  USSR  to  be  a  part  of  the  capitalist 
system  and  unsuitable  for  penetration  by  Soviet  in¬ 
fluence.  But  the  change  of  power  in  the  Soviet  Union 
from  Stalin  to  Nikita  Khrushchev  coincided  with  the 
burgeoning  of  independence  movements  in  Africa, 
triggering  Soviet  interest  in  the  possibilities  offered 
by  engagement  with  newly-independent  states  and 
anti-colonial  movements  across  the  continent.  As  one 
historical  study  notes: 

In  1955,  the  Soviet  Union  made  its  first  major  arms 
transfer  to  an  African  country,  Egypt.  Within  10  years, 
the  Soviets  had  established  diplomatic  ties  with  new¬ 
ly-independent  Algeria,  Ghana,  Guinea,  Mali,  Sudan, 
Morocco,  and  Libya.  These  Soviet  allies,  referred  to  as 
the  "Casablanca  Bloc"  after  they  had  held  their  first 
summit  in  Casablanca,  Morocco,  were  invited  to  at¬ 
tend  the  Twenty-Second  Congress  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  (CPSU)  in  Moscow  in  1961. 3 

A  key  aim  of  this  Congress  in  1961  was  to  outline 
the  vision  expressed  by  Soviet  leader  Khrushchev  of 
how  developing  African  countries  could  bypass  capi¬ 
talism  and  advance  straight  to  socialism,  fostered  by 
the  USSR.  As  with  later  efforts  in  Afghanistan,  this 
Soviet  doctrinal  standpoint  failed  to  take  into  account 
local  realities:  social  disorder,  domestic  rivalry,  and 
political  instability,  which  derailed  attempts  to  attain 
socialist  paradise  in  two  easy  steps.  Attempts  to  incite 
revolution  in  a  number  of  states  notionally  friendly 
toward  the  USSR  damaged  Soviet  credibility.4  Coun¬ 
ter-coups  overthrowing  pro-Soviet  leaders  in  Algeria 
(1965),  Ghana  (1966),  and  Mali  (1968)  led  Soviet  ana- 
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lysts  to  acknowledge  that  their  initial  goals  for  Africa 
had  been  unrealistic.5 

Following  the  late  1960s,  Soviet  policy  goals  shifted. 
Economic  relations  with  some  African  countries  were 
now  aimed  at  commercial  benefits  without  ideological 
riders,  while  maintaining  the  aim  of  furthering  Soviet 
global  influence.  Simultaneously,  Soviet  sponsorship 
of  military  and  terrorist  confrontation  with,  first  the 
colonial  powers,  and  later,  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa, 
absorbed  considerable  Soviet  resources.  Following  the 
Portuguese  revolution  in  1974,  which  gave  Commu¬ 
nist  countries  freedom  of  operation  in  the  newly,  and 
unexpectedly,  independent  Angola  and  Mozambique, 
the  extent  of  Soviet-backed  support  for  terrorist  and 
guerrilla  operations  against  Rhodesia  was  such  that 
a  border  area  opposite  Mozambique  ironically  be¬ 
came  known  among  Rhodesian  forces  as  "the  Russian 
Front."6  Support  on  this  scale  throughout  Africa  was 
not  without  direct  risk,  and  casualties  were  suffered, 
although  never  avowed  at  the  time  —  as,  in  one  exam¬ 
ple,  when  11  Soviet  secret  police  (KGB)  officers  were 
captured  and  shortly  afterwards  shot  during  an  insur¬ 
gent  attack  on  President  Kwame  Nkrumah's  residence 
in  Accra,  Ghana,  in  1966. 7 

The  Cold  War  period  saw  investments  of  funds, 
manpower,  and  materiel  by  the  USSR  and  its  allies 
that  are  at  least  comparable  with  U.S.  and  coalition 
activities  overseas  today  — as  is  demonstrated  by  the 
Cuban  effort  in  Angola,  which  peaked  at  an  estimat¬ 
ed  30,000  "advisers"  in  1982.8  As  well  as  sponsoring 
troop  and  equipment  contributions  by  allies,  the  USSR 
also  directly  supplied  substantial  contingents  of  KGB 
and  military  advisers  throughout  southern  Africa.9 
This  constituted  the  main  source  of  support  and  as¬ 
sistance  for  independence  movements  in  many  Afri- 
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can  countries,  not  least  to  the  banned  African  National 
Congress  (ANC)  and  its  military  wing,  Umkhonto  we 
Sizwe,  seeking  to  subvert  authority  in  South  Africa. 
This  contribution,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  many 
African  leaders  personally  received  education  and 
support  from  the  USSR,  created  a  generally  positive, 
anti-colonialist  image  of  Russia  in  the  region.10  At  the 
same  time,  in  a  curious  parallel,  Russian  ex-KGB  and 
ex-military  "combat  comrades"  who  served  together 
in  Angola  and  elsewhere  in  Southern  Africa  formed 
a  coherent  mutual  support  group  that  needs  to  be 
considered  when  examining  Russian  elite  politics11 
and  may  provide  a  partial  explanation  for  the  ap¬ 
parently  disproportionate  focus  of  Russian  economic 
interests  in  Angola  when  compared  to  other  states  in 
the  region. 

In  a  precursor  of  today's  competition  for  influence 
in  Africa  between  the  Russian  Federation  and  China, 
to  be  discussed  in  more  detail  below,  there  was  a  di¬ 
vision  of  labor,  and  sometimes  even  competition,  be¬ 
tween  the  USSR  and  China  on  sponsoring  revolution¬ 
ary  movements  and  arming  client  states.  Temporary 
relative  dominance  by  the  USSR  on  the  continent  fol¬ 
lowed  the  pattern  of  Soviet  decline  and  resurgence  of 
interest  in  the  region  during  the  Cold  War12— again, 
a  pattern  repeated  more  recently  with  the  Russian 
withdrawal  from  engagement  with  Africa  seen  imme¬ 
diately  following  the  demise  of  the  USSR  in  1991,  also 
to  be  discussed  further  below. 

Although  support  for  revolutionary  and  terrorist 
movements  was  the  most  evident  form  of  Soviet  en¬ 
gagement  in  Africa  during  the  Cold  War,  this  support 
was  not  to  the  exclusion  of  pursuing  other  interests, 
particularly  economic  ones.  South  Africa  in  particular 
became  both  a  locus  of  ideological  confrontation  and 
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a  fertile  ground  for  technical  espionage  in  the  1980s.13 
South  Africa's  rich  resource  base  and  direct  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  USSR,  in  diamond  mining  in  particular, 
led  to  a  strange  ambivalence  in  bilateral  relations.  At 
the  same  time  as  it  was  providing  substantial  and  di¬ 
rect  ongoing  support  for  the  ANC  and  Umkhonto  we 
Sizwe,14  the  USSR  was  engaging  in  covert  cooperation 
with  the  South  African  government,  which  each  of 
these  groups  was  striving  to  overthrow.  According  to 
Christopher  Andrew  and  Vasiliy  Mitrokhin: 

There  were  deep  contradictions  at  the  heart  of  Soviet 
policy  towards  southern  Africa.  Despite  its  uncompro¬ 
mising  denunciation  of  apartheid,  Moscow  maintained 
top-secret  contacts  with  Pretoria  over  the  regulation 
of  the  world  market  in  gold,  diamonds,  platinum  and 
precious  metals,  in  which  the  Soviet  Union  and  South 
Africa  between  them  had  something  of  a  duopoly.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  extreme  sensitivity  of  these  contacts  and 
the  outrage  which  their  public  disclosure  would  pro¬ 
voke  in  black  Africa,  the  KGB  took  a  prominent  part 
in  arranging  them.  ...  In  the  mid-1980s,  De  Beers  Cor¬ 
poration  in  South  Africa  was  paying  the  Soviet  Union 
almost  a  billion  dollars  a  year  for  the  supply  of  high 
quality  diamonds.  Moscow's  lucrative  secret  arrange¬ 
ments  with  Pretoria  to  keep  mineral  prices  high  did 
not  prevent  it  attacking  South  Africa's  Western  busi¬ 
ness  partners  for  doing  business  with  apartheid.15 

Out  of  Africa. 

The  years  immediately  following  the  collapse  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  1991  saw  a  dramatic  reduction  in 
Russia's  involvement  in  Africa.  The  legacy  of  Soviet 
involvement,  and  the  state  of  bilateral  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  USSR  and  African  nations  at  the  end  of  the 
Soviet  period,  was,  in  effect,  put  on  ice. 
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The  foreign  policy  of  the  new,  "independent" 
Russian  Federation  changed  drastically,  as  the  state 
focused  on  reorganizing  at  home,  facing  new  chal¬ 
lenges,  and  struggling  to  find  a  place  in  the  post-Cold 
War  world.  Preoccupied  with  managing  dangerous 
domestic  chaos,  the  new  government  could  not  for¬ 
mulate  a  coherent  Africa  policy  and  signaled  a  retreat 
from  relations  with  Africa  by  closing  nine  embassies, 
three  consulates,  and  multiple  cultural  centers16  while 
at  the  same  time  exchanging  bitter  recriminations  over 
the  prospects  for  recovery  of  the  huge  debt  owed  to 
the  Soviet  Union  by  African  states.  Amid  deep  finan¬ 
cial  crisis,  then-President  Boris  Yeltsin  ceased  foreign 
aid  and  persisted  in  requests  for  African  governments 
to  repay  the  Soviet  loans,  despite  pleas  by  those  gov¬ 
ernments  for  reductions  or  other  deferred  payment 
options.  Russia's  reversal  in  policy  left  a  number  of 
African  governments  feeling  abandoned  by  Russia 
and  presented  a  significant  obstacle  for  Moscow  to 
overcome  when  Russia  eventually  regained  interest 
and  sought  to  re-establish  relations  with  Sub-Saharan 
Africa.  In  marked  contrast,  during  precisely  the  same 
period,  China  greatly  increased  its  profile  throughout 
the  continent,  with  the  first  wave  of  the  huge  Chinese 
investment  there  that  has  continued  ever  since.17 

According  to  leading  historian  of  Soviet  involve¬ 
ment  in  Africa  and  Deputy  Director  of  the  Institute  for 
African  Studies  at  the  Russian  Academy  of  Sciences 
Vladimir  Shubin,  after  December  1991  the  Russian  pol¬ 
icy  toward  southern  Africa  was  "largely  determined 
by  personalities  or  clans,  acting  either  in  their  own 
narrow  interests  or  blinkered  by  're-ideologization', 
and  certainly  not  in  Russia's  national  interests."18  This 
included  switching  allegiance  from  the  ANC  to  the  by 
now  short-lived  white  minority  government  in  South 
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Africa  for,  Shubin  suggests,  short-term  commercial 
and  often  personal  interests.19  More  recently,  how¬ 
ever,  Russian  officials  and  academics  alike  have  been 
convinced  that  there  are  economic  and  pragmatic  for¬ 
eign  policy  advantages  to  re-engagement  with  Africa. 

Return  to  Africa. 

The  hiatus  in  relations  between  Russia  and  Africa 
was  replaced  in  the  early  2000s  by  a  determination  to 
re-establish  a  presence  in  the  region,  spurred  by  con¬ 
cern  that  China,  India,  Brazil,  and  especially  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  were  intensifying  their  involvement  there  in 
order  to  secure  access  to  natural  resources  and  energy 
reserves.  Russian  government  officials  were  open  and 
explicit  as  to  the  benefits  of  returning  to  Africa,  while 
persistently  repeating  the  theme  of  Russia's  Soviet- 
era  prominence  and  diligence  in  support  to  Africa  to 
attempt  to  re-foster  good  relationships  with  African 
nations  and  rebuild  trust.  Then-Russian  Foreign  Min¬ 
ister  Igor  Ivanov  noted  in  2001  that 

Our  country  played  the  vanguard  role  in  the  de-col- 
onization  of  Africa  and  helped  several  countries  in 
their  independence  struggles.  Today's  African  leaders 
remember  that  very  well.20 

Vladimir  Putin's  visit  to  the  Republic  of  South  Af¬ 
rica  in  2006  was  the  first  ever  visit  by  a  Russian  leader 
to  sub-Saharan  Africa,  and  the  highlight  of  a  series 
of  bilateral  visits  at  ministerial  levels  and  above  with 
South  Africa,  Angola,  and  Ethiopia.  This  gave  impe¬ 
tus  to  a  wave  of  Russian  investment  by,  according  to 
the  Russian  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
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confirming  the  presence  of  real  opportunities  for  the 
Russian  business  community  by  relying  on  stable  po¬ 
litical  contacts  to  make  a  breakthrough  in  the  field  of 
trade  and  economic  cooperation.21 

In  June  2009,  then-President  Dmitry  Medvedev, 
along  with  a  delegation  of  300  businessmen,  took 
a  highly  publicized  tour  of  the  region  including  Ni¬ 
geria,  Angola,  and  Namibia.  This  further  high-level 
visit  was  indicative  of  Moscow's  intensifying  desire  to 
foster  investment  and  involvement  in  the  region  by 
means  of  visible  government  sponsorship.  Political 
initiatives  included,  with  South  Africa  in  particular,  a 
Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Cooperation  covering  joint 
work  in  healthcare  and  intellectual  property  rights.22 
According  to  Africa  Economic  Brief  these  visits  and  ac¬ 
companying  initiatives  on  conflict  resolution,  human¬ 
itarian  assistance,  and  debt  relief  for  Africa  were  an 
attempt  to  address  Russia's  marginal  importance  as  a 
trading  partner  for  African  countries  when  compared 
to  the  European  Union  (EU),  the  United  States,  China, 
India,  and  Brazil.  Although  the  volume  of  trade  be¬ 
tween  Russia  and  Africa  grew  ten-fold  between  1994 
and  2008,  this  was  from  a  minuscule  starting  point 
of  just  $740  million  annually  in  the  immediate  post- 
Soviet  period.23 

The  Russian  interest  in  securing  access  to  natural 
resources  that  are  either  unobtainable  or  depleted  in 
Russia  and  in  its  traditional  trading  partners,  explored 
in  more  detail  below,  throws  into  sharp  focus  the  late 
and  slow  start  Russia  has  made  in  this  process  when 
compared  with  China.  Driven  by  a  more  urgent  need 
to  secure  natural  resources  and  availability  of  copious 
funding,  the  Chinese  presence  in  the  region  intensified 
as  Russia  withdrew  from  Africa  and  now  dwarfs  that 
of  Russia.  Chinese  involvement  in  Africa  also  includes 
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a  bilateral  trade  element  largely  missing  in  the  case 
of  Russia:  China  has,  in  addition,  cultivated  African 
economic  markets,  with  African  households  purchas¬ 
ing  $31  billion  more  in  Chinese  consumer  goods  than 
from  Russia.24  Russian  media  commentary  agonizes 
over  the  growing  influence  of  China  in  Africa,  and  in 
particular  its  prodigious  funding,25  but  without  offer¬ 
ing  constructive  advice  on  whether  this  is  a  problem 
for  Russia  and,  if  so,  what  to  do  about  it.26  Yet  Russian 
officials  have  continuously  stated  that  increased  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  engagement  with  Sub-Saharan  Af¬ 
rica  will  be  important  to  securing  profitable  and  easily 
cultivated  sources  of  natural  resources. 

RUSSIA'S  PRESENCE  TODAY - 
POLITICAL  PRIORITIES 

Russian  political  aspirations  in  Africa  include  re¬ 
gaining  the  leverage  once  enjoyed  by  the  Soviet  Union 
by  re-establishing  presence  as  well  as  by  building  new 
ties,  especially  since  Medvedev's  flagship  2009  visit. 
Russia's  current  strategy  to  achieve  these  aims  appears 
built  around  the  aim  of  achieving  political  gains  at  low 
financial  cost.  Talk  is  cheap,  as  indeed  are  promises, 
and  with  this  in  mind,  Russian  officials  are  endeav¬ 
oring  to  keep  a  Russian  presence  in  the  forefront  of 
African  minds  by  means  of  consistent  bilateral  diplo¬ 
matic  meetings  in  order  to  pave  the  political  roads  for 
pragmatic,  carefully  selected  economic  involvement. 

One  of  the  methods  Moscow  uses  in  this  attempt 
to  regain  influence  is  to  keep  Russia's  Soviet  involve¬ 
ment  and  role  as  a  noncolonial  power  prominent  in 
media  reporting  and  in  official  Russian  speeches  on 
African  relations.  Russian  politicians  and  academics 
assert  that  Russia  never  left  Africa,  nor  were  they  ever 
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a  colonial  power  in  Africa,  maintaining  this  consistent 
discourse  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  a  smoother 
re-entry  into  influence  on  the  continent.  Moscow  has 
stressed  "ideology  free"  diplomacy  during  this  pro¬ 
cess,  indirectly  countering  the  U.S.  policy  of  stressing 
democracy  and  human  rights,  as  well  as  insisting  that 
African  governments  should  battle  against  corruption. 
In  2001,  Foreign  Minister  Ivanov  referred  to  Russia  in 
Africa  as  a  "time  tested  and  reliable  ally,"27  repeating 
that,  unlike  many  other  countries,  Russia  had  assisted 
in  decolonization  and  in  achieving  independence.  Yet 
8  years  later,  during  his  2009  visit  to  Africa,  Medvedev 
told  the  media:  "Frankly,  we  were  almost  too  late.  We 
should  have  begun  working  with  our  African  partners 
earlier."28 

Several  Russian  officials  and  prominent  academics 
have  publicly  stated  that  future  relations  with  Africa 
will  continue  to  ensure  no  signs  of  neocolonial  ambi¬ 
tion,  thereby  attempting  to  assuage  African  fears  of 
Russian  political  intent  in  relations  with  Sub-Saharan 
Africa.  There  are  limited  attempts  at  exerting  soft 
power  in  the  region:  as  part  of  a  global  Russian  aspi¬ 
ration  to  leverage  the  attraction  of  Russian  language 
and  culture,  the  "Russian  Schools  Abroad"  cultural 
program  plans  to  open  "Russian  centers  of  science 
and  culture"  in  Mali,  Algeria,  Kenya,  Guinea,  and  Su¬ 
dan.29  Direct  aid  programs  are  similarly  limited:  Rus¬ 
sia's  overall  aid  spending  dropped  from  $785  million 
in  2009  to  $472.32  million  in  2010  — a  decrease  of  40 
percent.  But  according  to  a  Russian  Ministry  of  Fi¬ 
nance  report  released  in  advance  of  the  2011  G8  sum¬ 
mit  in  Deauville,  France,  this  reflected  a  temporary 
decrease  in  Russia's  aid  budget  in  2009  as  a  response 
to  the  global  financial  and  economic  crises,  with  the 
additional  assistance  particularly  targeted  at  neigh- 
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boring  former  Soviet  republics.30  Meanwhile,  a  key 
overture  to  pave  the  way  for  Russia's  reinsertion  into 
Africa  was  Moscow's  eventual  waiver  of  a  number  of 
African  states'  Soviet  debts,  estimated  at  $20  billion 
in  2009.31  In  2009,  the  African  Coordinating  Commit¬ 
tee  for  Economic  Cooperation  with  African  Countries 
(AfroCom)  was  created  with  the  intention  of  fostering 
increased  political  and  economic  cooperation  through 
an  international  business  forum  "designed  to  create  a 
space  for  Russian  and  African  businessmen  and  politi¬ 
cians  to  network."  Moscow  hosted  the  first  Russian- 
African  inter-parliamentary  summit  in  June  2009,  her¬ 
alded  by  Deputy  Chairman  of  AfroCom  Petr  Fradkov, 
as  the  "biggest  political  event  of  such  extent  in  history 
of  Russian- African  relations."32 

In  purely  political  terms,  Moscow's  continuing 
foreign  policy  aim  of  asserting  a  multipolar  interna¬ 
tional  system  will  encourage  it  to  seek  to  counter  the 
unrestrained  influence  of  global  powers  in  Africa, 
especially  the  United  States  and  China.  Russia's  key 
lever  of  power  in  international  affairs,  a  veto  in  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  (UNSC),  could  be 
expected  to  come  into  play  if  Moscow  feels  unable  to 
achieve  this  aim  by  other  means.  Russia  needs  African 
nations,  which  compose  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  UN, 
to  support  Moscow-led  initiatives  in  order  for  Rus¬ 
sia  to  not  appear  isolated  on  the  international  stage 
and,  instead,  point  to  a  degree  of  global  support  for 
Russia's  political  position.  The  political  attraction  of 
specific  initiatives  developed  by  Russia  should  not  be 
underestimated:  in  the  topical  field  of  cyber  security, 
for  example,  the  Russian  and  Chinese  proposals  for 
regulation  of  the  internet,  which  are  trenchantly  op¬ 
posed  by  the  Euro-Atlantic  community,  enjoy  an  often 
overlooked  degree  of  support  in  Africa  and  elsewhere. 
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In  return,  Moscow  supports  African  nations  in  the 
UNSC.  In  2008,  Russia  voted  against  imposing  sanc¬ 
tions  and  arms  embargos  on  Robert  Mugabe's  Zimba¬ 
bwe.  Russian  UN  Ambassador  Vitaliy  Churkin  stated 
that  he  did  not  vote  to  impose  sanctions  on  Zimbabwe 
because  there  was  no  threat  to  international  peace 
and  security,  and  that  the  matter  had  not  spread  be¬ 
yond  being  a  purely  domestic  issue.33  However,  any 
mandate  voted  would  have  halted  any  Russian  arms 
sales  to  Zimbabwe,  cutting  off  future  potential  arms 
markets.  In  a  similar  vein,  in  August  2012,  Russian 
Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Mikhail  Bogdanov  and  Spe¬ 
cial  Presidential  Envoy  to  the  Middle  East  and  Af¬ 
rica  Mikhail  Margelov  traveled  to  Ethiopia,  Liberia, 
Madagascar,  Uganda,  and  Zimbabwe  to  encourage 
political  support  for  Russia's  position  on  the  conflict 
in  Syria  —  another  key  client  for  Russian  arms  sales.34 
Special  Envoy  Margelov  in  particular  is  an  especially 
experienced  Africa  expert  by  Russian  standards,  gain¬ 
ing  his  first  experience  of  Africa  as  a  child  accompany¬ 
ing  his  father,  Vitaliy,  on  repeat  postings  there  during 
the  latter's  KGB  career.35 

Russia  also  provides  a  limited  amount  of  indirect 
support  for  the  African  Union  (AU)  through  involve¬ 
ment  in  peacekeeping  training  and  missions.  As  of 
2010,  Russia  was  participating  in  all  UN  peacekeep¬ 
ing  missions  in  Africa  and  training  400  peacekeepers 
from  Africa  in  Russia.36  There  is  a  clear  Russian  inter¬ 
est  in  maintenance  of  peace  and  regional  stability  in 
Africa  in  order  to  secure  access  to  natural  resources 
and  protect  investments,  while  at  the  same  time  para¬ 
doxically  ensuring  that  African  demand  for  Russian 
arms  remains  strong.  However,  according  to  UN  sta¬ 
tistics,  in  August  2012,  Russia  was  contributing  fewer 
than  100  police,  servicemen,  and  experts  overall  to  all 
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15  UN  peacekeeping  missions.37  Despite  professed 
support  from  Moscow  for  AU  aims,  in  October  2011, 
Foreign  Minister  Sergei  Lavrov  stated  that,  while  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  AU  remain  strong,  bilateral  cooperation 
offered  more  economic  opportunity,  emphasizing  that 
Russia's  trade  turnover  with  African  countries  south 
of  the  Sahara  is  worth  some  $4  billion,  while  China  en¬ 
joys  a  $120  billion  turnover.38  Lavrov  also  illustrated 
successful  bilateral  relations  by  highlighting  African 
joint  projects  with  Russia's  Gazprom,  RusAl,  Reno- 
vo,  Lukoil,  and  Alrosa  companies,  the  most  active 
Russian  companies  in  Africa. 

ECONOMIC  AIMS 

According  to  Vladimir  Shubin,  as  Russia  grows 
more  confident  in  its  foreign  policy  objectives,  Rus¬ 
sia  and  Africa  "need  each  other"  in  order  to  ensure 
the  security  and  sovereignty  of  60  percent  of  the 
world's  natural  resources,  which  lie  in  Russia  and 
Africa  combined.39  To  this  end,  the  tasks  of  the  Asia 
and  Africa  department  of  Russia's  Ministry  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development  include  developing  bilateral 
relations  "in  accordance  with  the  priorities  of  the 
Foreign  Economic  Strategy  of  the  Russian  Federa¬ 
tion  to  2020. "40  The  Africa  section  of  these  priorities, 
drawn  up  in  2008,  is  worth  quoting,  since  it  gives  an 
intriguing  overview  of  Russian  strategic  aims,  while 
at  the  same  time  retaining  the  slight  air  of  detachment 
from  reality  that  habitually  accompanies  Russian 
strategic  aspirations.  Section  5.6  is  quoted  in  detail 
as  follows: 
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5.6.  Countries  of  the  Middle  East  and  Africa. 

The  main  goal  of  foreign  policy  in  the  region  is  build¬ 
ing  sustainable  trade  and  investment  relations  with  the 
leading  countries  of  the  Middle  and  Near  East  [note 
no  mention  of  Africa]  that  can  grow  Russian  exports, 
including  of  machinery  and  technical  products.  .  .  . 
Africa,  being  a  swiftly  growing  region,  represents  a 
strategic  interest  to  the  Russian  economy,  including  as 
a  source  of  natural  resources,  a  market  for  investment 
projects  and  a  market  for  exports  of  machinery  and 
technical  products  exports.  .  .  . 

The  priorities  of  the  foreign  economic  strategy  in  the 
region  are: 

•  Prospecting,  mining,  oil,  construction  and  min¬ 
ing,  purchasing  gas,  oil,  uranium,  and  bauxite 
assets  (Angola,  Nigeria,  Sudan,  South  Africa, 
Namibia,  etc.); 

•  Construction  of  power  facilities  —  hydroelec¬ 
tric  power  plants  on  the  River  Congo  (Angola, 
Zambia,  Namibia,  and  Equatorial  Guinea) 
and  nuclear  power  plants  (South  Africa  and 
Nigeria); 

•  Creating  a  floating  nuclear  power  plant,  and 
South  African  participation  in  the  international 
project  to  build  a  nuclear  enrichment  center  in 
Russia; 

•  Railway  Construction  (Nigeria,  Guinea,  and 
Angola); 

•  Creation  of  Russian  trade  houses  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  of  Russian  engineering 
products  (Nigeria  and  South  Africa). 

As  with  the  regions  of  the  Middle  East,  an  urgent  task 
for  Africa  is  the  participation  of  Russian  companies  in 
the  privatization  of  industrial  assets,  including  those 
created  with  technical  assistance  from  the  former 
Soviet  Union  (Iran,  Turkey,  Morocco,  Nigeria,  Guinea, 
and  Angola).41 
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RESOURCE  INTERESTS -MINERALS 


It  is  notable  that  the  first  priority  shown  in  the 
list  above  concerns  prospecting  and  mining  and  that, 
in  terms  of  access  to  natural  resources,  Africa  repre¬ 
sents  a  "strategic  interest"  for  Russia.  According  to 
forecasts,  Russia's  economically  viable  reserves  of  a 
number  of  minerals  essential  for  the  functioning  of  a 
modern  economy,  including  zinc,  manganese,  copper, 
nickel,  and  platinum,  will  be  depleted  within  a  de¬ 
cade.  Although  Russia  possesses  significant  untapped 
resource  deposits,  these  are  often  difficult  to  access 
and  costly  to  develop.  For  this  reason,  and  given  the 
volatility  of  world  commodity  prices,  it  is  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  interests  of  Russia  to  gain  access  to  sources  of 
supply  of  such  strategic  minerals  in  regions  where 
costs  are  lower,  in  particular  in  Southern  Africa.42  Ta¬ 
ble  1  shows  the  estimated  depletion  date  for  a  range  of 
minerals  in  Russia  and  their  availability  in  Southern 
Africa,  specifically  the  Southern  African  Development 
Community  (SADC)  nations,43  in  order  to  illustrate 
the  extent  of  this  complementarity.44 

It  is  partly  for  this  reason  that  Russian  economic 
expansion  into  Africa  has  involved  primarily  those  in¬ 
dustries  in  which  Russian  companies  have  been  most 
active  and  successful  domestically  in  the  post-Soviet 
period,  namely  extraction  of  ferrous  and  nonferrous 
metals,  diamonds,  and  energy.  Table  2  from  a  2011 
Africa  Economic  Brief  lists  major  Russian  investment 
projects  in  Africa.45 
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Table  1.  Mineral  Estimated  Depletion  Dates 
in  Russia  and  Their  Availability  in  Southern  Africa. 
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Table  1.  Mineral  Estimated  Depletion  Dates 
in  Russia  and  Their  Availability  in  Southern  Africa.  Cont. 
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Table  1.  Mineral  Estimated  Depletion  Dates 
in  Russia  and  Their  Availability  in  Southern  Africa.  Cont. 
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Table  2.  Major  Russian  Investments  Projects 
in  Africa. 


A  striking  feature  of  this  table  is  the  early  date  for 
the  major  investment  project  listed  for  Angola.  Angola 
was  one  of  the  Sub-Saharan  African  countries  that  en¬ 
joyed  the  most  intense  and  the  most  recent  attentions 
of  the  USSR,  during  the  armed  conflict  there  and  in 
South-West  Africa  (now  Namibia)  in  the  late  Cold  War 
period.  Perhaps  unsurprisingly,  given  the  quantity  of 
arms  and  materiel  supplied  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  large  number  of  KGB  and  military  personnel  for 
whom  serving  there  was  a  highlight  of  their  career,46 
trade  and  other  relations  with  Angola  recovered  early 
when  compared  to  other  southern  African  states. 

In  addition,  Russian  economic  activity  there  sees 
an  unusual  diversity.  An  agreement  signed  in  June 
1998  during  an  Angolan  presidential  visit  to  Moscow 
resolved  the  Soviet  debt  issue  in  exchange  for  guaran¬ 
teeing  Russian  interests  in  diamond  mining  in  Ango¬ 
la.  At  the  same  time,  Angola  placed  a  large  arms  order 
for  aircraft  and  infantry  fighting  vehicles  (IF Vs).  This 
was  swiftly  followed  in  August  1998,  by  an  agreement 
on  repair,  maintenance,  and  upgrade  of  former  Soviet 
military  equipment  in  Angola,  signed  during  an  offi¬ 
cial  visit  by  Russian  Defense  Minister  Igor  Sergeyev.47 
The  deals  attracted  criticism  that  suggested  they  were 
funded  by  illegal  diamond  traffic.  The  Russian  dia¬ 
mond  mining  company,  Alrosa,  which  operates  two 
mines  in  Angola  under  the  1992  investment  noted  in 
Table  2,  announced  expansion  into  the  construction 
sector  there  during  the  June  2009  visit  by  President 
Medvedev.48  In  October  2006  Gazprom  announced  the 
investment  of  up  to  $100  million  in  exploration  and 
production  of  oil  and  gas  in  Angola,  in  conjunction 
with  Sonangol,  the  only  state  owned  oil  and  gas  ex¬ 
ploration  company.49  In  2012,  Russia  was  scheduled 
to  build  and  launch  a  $25.6  million  telecommunica- 
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tions  satellite  for  Angola,  dubbed  AngoSat,  however, 
the  launch  of  the  satellite  was  postponed  until  2014.50 
The  overall  Angosat  project  is  funded  to  a  total  of 
$295  million  by  Vneshekonombank,  Roseximbank, 
and  others.51 

Still,  despite  these  investment  plans,  by  2007 
Russia  was  not  in  the  top  five  major  exporters  or 
importers  of  goods  from  Angola.52  In  a  similar  man¬ 
ner,  countries  such  as  Namibia  see  Russian  economic 
involvement  as  heavily  concentrated  in  the  resource 
sector.  From  2000  to  2010,  Russia  was  insignificant  in 
calculations  of  foreign  direct  investment  (FDI)  in  Na¬ 
mibia.  Following  President  Medvedev's  visit  in  2009, 
Moscow  pledged  to  invest  approximately  $1  billion 
in  exploiting  uranium  deposits  in  Namibia  over  the 
subsequent  5  years.53  The  Russian  delegation  also  ex¬ 
pressed  its  readiness  to  construct  two  hydroelectric 
power  stations.  Expansion  of  uranium  extraction  tal¬ 
lies  with  Russia's  strategic  plans,  and,  as  a  result,  the 
Russian-owned  company  SWA  Uranium  Mines  is  to 
receive  Russian  government  funding  to  expand  its  op¬ 
erations.54  But  it  should  be  noted  that,  despite  declara¬ 
tions  and  promises  of  investment,  at  the  time  of  this 
writing,  none  of  the  specific  projects  heralded  during 
Medvedev's  2009  visit  to  Sub-Saharan  Africa  had  yet 
been  implemented. 

RESOURCE  INTERESTS  -  ENERGY 

In  2009,  Russia  surpassed  Saudi  Arabia  to  become 
the  world's  number  one  exporter  of  oil.  Russia  holds 
the  world's  largest  natural  gas  reserves.55  Gas,  petro¬ 
leum,  and  refined  oil  products  account  for  two-thirds 
of  Russian  exports.56  Russian  oil  production  is  pro¬ 
jected  to  grow  by  approximately  1.5-2. 5  percent  in  the 
next  2  decades.  However,  the  level  of  active  reserves 
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is  constantly  falling,  while  reserves  that  are  difficult  to 
access  are  rising.57  Therefore,  to  implement  effectively 
Russia's  energy  policy  and  continue  to  support  the  an¬ 
nual  budget,  Russia  must  secure  further  oil  and  gas  re¬ 
serves.  Vagit  Alekperov,  the  president  of  LukOil,  one 
of  Russia's  leading  oil  companies  actively  engaged  in 
Africa,  has  stated  that  "Russian- African  cooperation 
could  help  in  meeting  the  goals  of  Russia's  energy 
strategy  for  the  year  2030. "5S 

Among  other  high-profile  and  high-cost  Russian 
state  projects,  Russia's  defense  strategy  and  plans  for 
military  modernization  depend  in  large  part  on  en¬ 
ergy  revenue.  Yet  for  Russia,  energy  and  defense  are 
tied  together  in  more  ways  than  through  budget  fi¬ 
nancing.  Russia  links  energy  needs  together  with  debt 
and  exports  of  military  equipment  to  cut  beneficial 
deals  in  Africa.  During  Putin's  high-profile  visit  to  Al¬ 
geria  in  2006,  a  $7.5  billion  deal  was  signed  for  combat 
aircraft,  missiles,  and  tanks,  linked  to  the  cancellation 
of  $5  billion  of  Algeria's  Soviet-era  debt  and,  during 
the  same  visit,  Lukoil  and  Gazprom  secured  oil  and 
gas  concessions.  Meanwhile,  Libya  had  committed  to 
purchase  $2.5  billion  of  Russian  arms,  also  linked  to 
cancellation  of  $4  billion  of  Soviet  debt  —  a  significant 
factor  in  Russian  objections  to  the  course  of  foreign 
intervention  in  the  Libyan  civil  war  in  2011. 59 

The  attractions  of  Sub-Saharan  African  energy  re¬ 
serves  for  producers  from  Russia  and  elsewhere  are 
clear.  According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy 
Information  Administration,  Angola  is  the  second- 
largest  oil  producer  in  Sub-Saharan  Africa  behind 
Nigeria,  and  recent  exploration  suggests  that  Ango¬ 
la's  oil  and  natural  gas  reserves  may  be  larger  than 
initially  estimated.60  Four  geological  provinces  along 
the  east  coast  of  Africa  have  recently  been  assessed 
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for  undiscovered,  technically  recoverable,  oil,  natural 
gas,  and  natural  gas  liquids  resources  as  part  of  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey's  (USGS)  World  Oil  and  Gas 
Assessment.  The  USGS  estimated  mean  volumes  of 
27.6  billion  barrels  of  oil,  441.1  trillion  cubic  feet  of 
natural  gas,  and  13.77  billion  barrels  of  natural  gas 
liquids.61  Industry  estimates  of  proved,  probable  and 
possible  "current  producible  reserves"  are  roughly  35 
billion  barrels  of  crude  oil  and  151  trillion  cubic  feet 
of  gas,  and  the  USGS  estimates  that  the  Sub-Saharan 
region  as  a  whole  could  hold  72  billion  barrels  of  un¬ 
discovered  resource  potential.62  By  2020,  Sub-Saharan 
Africa  is  predicted  to  account  for  15-20  percent  of  total 
worldwide  oil  imports  at  about  2.5  million  barrels  per 
day.63  This  is  roughly  one-fifth  of  the  Middle  East's  un¬ 
discovered  potential.  Although  there  is  little  consen¬ 
sus  over  the  date  at  which  Russian  oil  production  will 
peak,  lower  production  costs  in  Africa  are  attractive 
for  Russian  energy  majors  for  short-term  commercial 
as  well  as  long-term  energy  security  considerations. 

Significant  investment  would  be  required  of  Rus¬ 
sia  to  explore,  extract,  and  export  the  mostly  untapped 
energy  resources  in  Sub-Saharan  Africa.  Investment 
in  oil  and  gas  exploration,  production,  and  infrastruc¬ 
ture  development  for  export  also  depends  on  the  se¬ 
curity  and  stability  of  the  invested  country.  In  many 
countries  in  Sub-Saharan  Africa,  civil  wars  make  in¬ 
vesting  in  energy  exploration  even  more  problematic, 
especially  over  questions  of  claims  to  oil  and/or  gas 
fields,  such  as  in  Angola  and  Sudan.  Between  1985 
and  1991,  civil  war  in  Sudan  forced  all  foreign  oil  com¬ 
panies  with  onshore  concessions  to  either  withdraw 
or  suspend  activity.64  In  Sub-Saharan  Africa,  wind¬ 
falls  created  by  oil  wealth  have  largely  contributed 
to  widespread  corruption  and  abuse  within  African 
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governments.  Oil  export  revenues  account  for  a  large 
proportion  of  gross  domestic  product,  for  example 
40  percent  in  Nigeria  and  85  percent  in  Equatorial 
Guinea.65  Much  of  this  revenue  is  not  funneled  back 
into  economies,  maintaining  poverty  and  instability 
in  Sub-Saharan  Africa,  and  thus  creating  an  unstable 
investment  environment. 

This  gives  rise  to  potential  concern  over  Russian 
involvement  in  African  energy  projects: 

Europe's  increasing  consumption  of  energy  and  de¬ 
pendence  on  oil  and  gas  imports  from  Russia  puts 
pressure  on  the  Kremlin  to  seek  alternative  sources 
of  energy.  Africa,  with  its  rich  endowment  of  crude 
oil  reserves,  natural  gas  deposits,  and  other  miner¬ 
als,  is  exerting  a  strong  attraction  for  Russian  energy 
companies.  ...  As  Africa's  comparative  advantage  in 
the  scope  and  frequency  of  new  discoveries  is  being 
courted  by  global  energy  consumption  countries  such 
as  Russia,  precautionary  measures  should  be  put  in 
place  to  ensure  that  sustainable  economic  and  social 
benefits  accrue  from  natural  resources  exploitation.66 

While  a  significant  consideration  for  Western  en¬ 
ergy  companies,  these  problems  have  a  demonstrably 
smaller  deterrent  effect  for  the  huge  Chinese  involve¬ 
ment  in  energy  extraction  and  production.  The  Rus¬ 
sian  approach  to  the  balance  between  pure  commercial 
realpolitik  and  sensitivity  to  humanitarian  concerns  in 
the  energy-producing  host  state  seems  yet  to  be  coher¬ 
ently  determined,  but  is  likely  to  fall  between  these 
two  poles.  As  explained  by  one  U.S.  analyst: 

Energy  security  is  now  being  given  serious  attention. 

...  A  case  in  point  is  how  Russia  and  China  view  en¬ 
ergy  security.  The  U.S.  debate  explicitly  incorporates 
environmental  objectives  and  implicitly  endorses  iso- 
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lationist  tendencies,  while  the  Russian  and  Chinese 
versions  explicitly  promote  expansionist  tendencies 
while  discounting  .  .  .  environmental  objectives.  For 
Russia,  energy  security  means  'weaponizing'  energy. 

It  is  not  a  philosophy  that  aims  at  some  future  self- 
sufficient  'clean  energy'  paradise.  It  is  a  doctrine  for 
today,  which  takes  the  world  as  it  is,  vulnerable  and 
addicted  to  'dirty  energy'  such  as  natural  gas,  oil, 
and  coal,  and  exploits  that  dependence  to  make  Rus¬ 
sia  stronger.  With  this  cynical  way  of  looking  at  the 
world,  much  akin  to  the  way  Colombian  drug  lords 
regard  cocaine  addicts,  Russia  pursues  an  energy 
security  that  is  quite  alien  to  what  most  Americans 
dreamily  think  it  to  be.57 

There  are  other  features  to  Russian  investment 
bids  that  could  prove  attractive  to  African  nations, 
beyond  the  absence  of  political  or  ideological  strings 
or  of  insistence  on  good  behavior.  Practical  experience 
may  also  play  a  role: 

Russia's  well-established  expertise  in  extracting  en¬ 
ergy  resources  and  advanced  nuclear  know-how  pres¬ 
ents  a  value-added  opportunity  for  Africa.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  Russia  is  participating  in  tenders  for  the 
construction  of  the  first  nuclear  power  plants  in  Egypt 
and  Nigeria,  which  have  significant  uranium  reserves. 
Also,  Russia's  own  experience  with  the  problems  that 
plagued  its  energy  sector  during  the  1990s  and  its 
ability  and  knowledge  to  restructure  the  sector  for  im¬ 
proved  management  and  higher  productivity,  could 
provide  a  salutary  lesson  to  be  learned  by  African 
countries.68 

At  the  same  time,  Russian  investors  may  not  be 
immune  to  the  consequences  of  local  disaffection.  In 
2009,  The  Movement  for  the  Emancipation  of  the  Ni¬ 
ger  Delta  (MEND)  carried  out  an  attack  on  an  oil  fa- 
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cility  and  immediately  afterwards  issued  a  statement 
directly  addressing  visiting  Russian  President  Dmitry 
Medvedev,  warning  that  "this  is  the  fate  that  awaits 
the  gas  pipelines  you  plan  to  invest  [in]  Nigeria  if  jus¬ 
tice  is  not  factored  in  the  whole  process."  The  attack 
and  statement  came  shortly  after  Gazprom  had  se¬ 
cured  a  $2.5  billion  investment  deal  in  Nigeria,  signed 
during  the  Medvedev  visit.69 

As  noted  above,  Russia's  energy  doctrine  is  de¬ 
signed  to  be  expansionist,  seeking  control  over  re¬ 
sources  to  meet  energy  demands.  Russia  also  needs 
to  export  natural  gas  and  oil  in  order  to  support  the 
Russian  economy  and  enhance  the  dependence  of 
other  states  on  Russian  energy  reserves.  With  Russia 
supplying  the  EU  with  one-third  of  the  energy  it  con¬ 
sumes,  this  can  give  rise  to  immediate  concern  in  con¬ 
sumer  countries.70  Given  the  differing  approaches  to, 
and  even  definitions  of,  energy  security  between  Rus¬ 
sia  on  the  one  hand  and  the  U.S.  and  its  Euro-Atlantic 
allies  on  the  other,  control  of  African  energy  resources 
by  Russian  majors  should  be  observed  closely  and 
the  long-term  implications  considered  with  as  much 
attention  as  is  given  to  similar  acquisition  programs 
by  China. 

TRADE 

The  importance  of  Russia  as  a  trading  partner  to 
African  countries  is  slight  when  compared  to  other 
developed  countries  and  emerging  markets.  Bilateral 
trade  between  Russia  and  Africa  reached  a  peak  of 
$7.3  billion  in  2008.  Although  this  is  close  to  a  10-fold 
increase  from  the  very  low  trade  volume  of  $740  mil¬ 
lion  in  1994,  it  is  not  significant  enough  to  guarantee 
Russian  companies  a  bargaining  edge  when  engag- 
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ing  with  African  countries.71  By  comparison,  total 
U.S.  trade  with  Africa  in  2012  amounted  to  $93.2  bil¬ 
lion,72  and  Chinese  trade  with  Africa  in  2012  reached 
$163.9  billion  in  the  first  10  months,  up  20  percent 
each  year,  according  to  the  Chinese  Ministry  of 
Commerce.73 

The  example  of  South  Africa  as  a  historically 
strong  trading  partner  during  Soviet  times  is  indica¬ 
tive.  South  Africa  is  still  the  leading  Russian  foreign 
trade  partner  in  Sub-Saharan  Africa.  In  2010,  annual 
bilateral  trade  increased  by  0.5  percent  to  $519.1  mil¬ 
lion,  but  this  figure  masked  a  dramatic  collapse  in 
export  trade  from  Russia:  the  volume  of  exports  fell 
by  74.5  percent  to  $45.8  million  from  $195.2  mil¬ 
lion  in  2009.  In  the  first  half  of  2011,  the  most  recent 
figures  currently  available,  bilateral  trade  turn¬ 
over  amounted  to  $234  million,  showing  growth 
of  7.9  percent  compared  to  the  same  period  of  the 
previous  year.74 

Despite  this  recovery,  Russia's  trade  with  South 
Africa  is  still  significantly  below  the  peak  of  their 
bilateral  trade  in  2008  of  ZAR4.2  billlion75  —  and  not 
even  bearing  comparison  with  bilateral  trade  between 
South  Africa  and  China,  which,  in  the  same  year, 
reached  ZAR188  billion.  Russia's  trade  with  its  most 
important  African  partner  is,  in  fact,  the  smallest  of  all 
of  the  BRIC  (Brazil,  Russia,  India,  and  China)  coun¬ 
tries,  the  notional  grouping  of  BRIC  and  South  Africa, 
to  be  discussed  in  more  detail.76 

The  growth  in  trade  between  Russia  and  Africa 
after  2000  saw  Russian  imports  of  African  products 
increasing  at  a  slower  pace  than  Russian  exports  to 
the  continent;  furthermore,  these  imports  came  over¬ 
whelmingly  from  a  small  minority  of  countries,  with 
Algeria,  Egypt,  Morocco,  Guinea,  Cote  d'Ivoire,  and 
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South  Africa  jointly  accounting  for  about  80  percent 
of  total  volume.  Imports  from  Africa  rose  overall  from 
$350  million  in  2000  to  $1.6  billion  in  2009,  while  ex¬ 
ports  from  Africa  grew  from  $947  million  to  $4  billion 
over  the  same  period.  Both  exports  and  imports  grew 
gradually  from  2000  to  2008,  after  which  the  impact  of 
the  world  financial  and  economic  crisis  led  to  a  slight 
fall.  Russia  has  maintained  a  trade  surplus  with  Africa, 
standing  at  $597  million  in  2000,  rising  to  $3.3  billion 
in  2008  and  falling  to  $2.3  billion  in  2009.  According 
to  a  2011  study,  despite  this  rapid  growth,  Africa  still 
accounts  for  only  1  percent  of  Russia's  world  trade,77 
compared  to  the  EU,  Russia's  biggest  trading  partner, 
with  46.8  percent  of  overall  trade  in  2010. 78  At  the  time 
of  this  writing,  more  recent  data  for  trade  between 
Russia  and  the  region  did  not  appear  to  be  available: 
it  may  be  a  symptom  of  its  relative  insignificance  that 
Russia's  Federal  State  Statistics  Service,  in  its  report¬ 
ing  of  "Foreign  Trade  of  the  Russian  Federation  with 
Countries  of  the  Far  Abroad,"  did  not  see  fit  to  include 
data  for  a  single  Sub-Saharan  nation.79 

Russian  and  African  direct  trade  is  therefore  signif¬ 
icantly  underdeveloped,  compared  to  investment  in 
resource  extraction  and  cooperation  on  the  associated 
financing  —  a  feature  highlighted  by  the  mismatch  be¬ 
tween  investment  and  bilateral  trade  noted  in  the  case 
of  Angola  described  above.  Andrei  Sharonov,  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  Troika  Dialog  Group,  was  a  member  of 
the  high-profile  delegation  led  by  Medvedev  during 
his  visit  in  2009.  Apparently  making  no  mention  of 
trade  finance,  Sharonov  said: 

Russian  businesses  are  interested  in  partnership  op¬ 
portunities  in  Africa,  both  in  terms  of  access  to  mineral 

resources  as  well  as  participating  in  power  and  infra- 
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structure  projects.  My  trip  to  Nigeria,  Namibia,  and 
Angola  is  meant  to  introduce  members  of  the  Russian 
delegation  to  [South  Africa's]  Standard  Bank  and  to 
explore  opportunities  for  financing  Russian  compa¬ 
nies'  projects  on  these  markets.80 

The  stated  intention  to  increase  Russian  business 
and  financial  integration  with  Sub-Saharan  Africa 
was  clear;  but  as  noted  above  in  the  cases  both  of  in¬ 
frastructure  and  extraction  investments  and  of  trade, 
at  the  time  of  writing  little,  if  any,  concrete  progress 
has  been  made  since  then-President  Medvedev's  2009 
visit.  This  lack  of  performance  may  be  linked  to  the 
Russian  absorption  with  other  regions  of  the  world 
discussed  in  the  introduction  to  this  Paper,  but  the 
relative  inactivity  compared  to  other  foreign  powers 
in  the  region  risks  creating  or  reinforcing  a  perception 
of  Russia  as  a  partner  who  makes  promises  that  are 
then  not  delivered. 

ARMS  TRADE 

Russia  is  the  second  largest  arms  exporter  glob¬ 
ally,  behind  the  United  States.  But  according  to  the 
U.S.  Congressional  Research  Service,  U.S.  arms  ex¬ 
ports  tripled  in  2011  to  a  total  of  $66.8  billion,  dwarf¬ 
ing  Russia's  next-largest  total  of  $4.8  billion.81  Along 
with  the  United  States,  Russia's  primary  competitor 
in  the  arms  market  in  Africa  since  the  fall  of  the  USSR 
has  been  China.  Moscow's  main  customers  include 
India,  Syria,  Algeria,  Myanmar,  Venezuela,  Sudan, 
and  many  African  states  such  as  Algeria  and  Ethio¬ 
pia.  However,  Russia's  arms  industry  has  been  fall¬ 
ing  behind  in  key  technologies,  and  it  is  seeking  more 
technologically  advanced  partners  to  develop  new 
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technology  and  new  markets  for  export.  According  to 
the  Stockholm  International  Peace  Research  Institute 
(SIPRI)  Arms  Transfers  Database,  the  majority  of  Rus¬ 
sian  arms  sold  to  Africa  during  the  1990s  and  early 
2000s  were  anti-tank  missiles,  artillery,  self-propelled 
guns,  anti-aircraft  artillery,  surface  to  air  systems, 
helicopters,  and  a  small  number  of  aircraft  with  as¬ 
sociated  munitions.82  Although  Sub-Saharan  Africa 
(excluding  South  Africa)  accounted  for  only  1.5  per¬ 
cent  of  the  volume  of  world  imports  of  major  arms  in 
2006  to  2010,  this  should  be  seen  in  the  context  of  most 
countries  in  the  region  having  no  domestic  arms  in¬ 
dustry  and  therefore  depending  wholly  on  imports.83 

Russia  stated  an  intention  to  revive  substantially 
military  cooperation  and  arms  sales  to  Africa  as  early 
as  2003.  Then  chairman  of  the  State  Duma  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Defense  Army  General  Andrei  Nikolayev 
announced  that: 

Russia  has  the  potential  to  increase  the  amount  of 
military-technical  cooperation  [i.e.,  provision  of  mili¬ 
tary  equipment]  with  the  Arab  world,  Latin  America, 
and  South-East  Asia.  Russia  works  very  poorly  on  the 
African  continent.  And  there  is  considerable  potential. 
The  delegation  of  the  State  Duma  Defense  Commit¬ 
tee  which  recently  returned  from  South  Africa  is  con¬ 
vinced  of  this. 

South  Africa  had  supposedly  shown  great  in¬ 
terest  in  Russian  armored  vehicles  and  small  arms, 
sparking  an  ambitious  Russian  aim  to  supplant  the 
United  States  as  the  leading  supplier  of  weapons  to 
the  country.84 

Russia  has  often  been  accused  of  supplying  arms 
to  African  countries  where  internal  conflict  and  eth¬ 
nic  strife  end  in  severe  human  rights  violations.  Rus- 
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sia  continues  to  supply  helicopter  gunships  to  Su¬ 
dan,  where  they  have  been  used  to  attack  civilians 
in  Darfur  and  Southern  Kordofan— with  little  of  the 
international  opposition  that  was  sparked  by  a  repair 
contract  for  similar  helicopters  supplied  to  the  Assad 
regime  in  Syria.  Russia,  like  China,  remains  wary  of 
any  arms  control  treaty  to  include  binding  rules  on  in¬ 
ternational  human  rights,  international  humanitarian 
law,  and  socio-economic  development.  Moscow  has 
expressed  concern  that  these  treaties  could  be  used  as 
tools  for  the  West  to  restrict  the  Russian  export  market 
in  order  to  retain  export  hegemony.  Russian  officials 
argue  that  such  rules  are  interpreted  subjectively  and 
ideologically,85  and  Russia  is  thus  unlikely  to  commit 
to  any  conventional  arms  control  treaty  that  limits 
their  current  or  potential  export  markets. 

This  is  particularly  the  case  following  the  Russian 
experience  of  losing  business  with  a  key  trading  part¬ 
ner  after  the  change  of  regime  in  Libya.  Although  Lib¬ 
ya  is  not  a  sub-Saharan  nation,  the  example  is  worth 
considering,  as  it  predicates  the  likely  future  Russian 
response  to  similar  situations  that  could  potentially 
arise  in  Southern  Africa.  Sergei  V.  Chemezov,  the  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Russian  state  company  Rostekhnologia, 
which  plays  a  key  role  in  weapons  exports,  claimed 
Russia  lost  a  potential  $4  billion  as  a  result  of  the  UN 
embargo  on  Libya.86  The  financial  setbacks  were  char¬ 
acterized  as  "lost  opportunity  costs,"  as  open  con¬ 
tracts  for  Libya  had  not  yet  been  filled  when  Moscow 
approved  UNSC  Resolution  1970  in  February  2011. 87 
Russia  had  mostly  shipped  spare  parts  for  Libya's 
Soviet-built  weaponry,  but  in  2008,  Russia  waived 
Libya's  Soviet-era  debt  in  exchange  for  new  arms 
contracts,  suggesting  that  Russian  arms  exporters 
may,  in  fact,  have  felt  the  loss  of  even  more  potential 
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orders.  Libya  was  Russia's  primary  customer  in  the 
Middle  East  and  North  Africa,  along  with  Algeria  and 
Syria,  before  the  UNSC  unanimously  voted  to  impose 
sanctions.88 

Chemezov  also  stated  Russia  could  lose  as  much 
as  $10  billion  if  the  UN  expanded  arms  embargoes 
to  other  Middle  Eastern  or  North  African  countries,89 
making  the  approval  of  another  arms  embargo  that 
would  incur  arms  sales  losses  through  the  UNSC  un¬ 
likely.  The  Russian  defense  industry  stands  to  lose  a 
great  deal  of  money  from  military  contracts  should  ex¬ 
isting  regimes  collapse,  especially  in  Syria,  and  Mos¬ 
cow  is  likely  to  be  highly  wary  of  losing  more  arms 
markets  elsewhere.  Africa  will  thus  continue  to  be  of 
interest  to  Moscow's  defense  industry  in  need  of  new 
markets  and  revenue,  and,  as  a  result,  Russia  is  likely 
to  resist  any  possible  attempts  to  restrict  or  restrain 
arms  supplies  there. 

BRAZIL,  RUSSIA,  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  SOUTH 
AFRICA 

Russia  is  attracted  by  the  notion  of  cooperation  in 
Africa  between  countries  making  up  the  BRICS  (Bra¬ 
zil,  Russia,  India,  China,  South  Africa)  virtual  group 
of  nations  with  supposedly  similar  economies.  Two 
benefits  for  Russia  are  an  enhanced  ability  to  keep  a 
wary  eye  on  the  activities  of  other  BRICS  states  in  Af¬ 
rica  and  the  potential  creation  of  a  cohesive  block  of 
states  to  counter  U.S./ Western  influence  there. 

Examples  of  concrete  achievement  in  cooperation 
between  the  BRICS  states  are  few.  Yet  interestingly, 
in  Africa,  a  Southern  African  company  is  discussing 
plans  with  Russia  and  potential  commercial  investors, 
including  Google,  for  a  $1 .5  billion  investment  in  sub- 
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sea  cable,  linking  21  African  countries  with  Russia  and 
the  remaining  BRICS  states.90  The  fiber  optic  cable  is 
designed  to  make  direct  connections  with  all  BRICS 
countries  and  to  avoid  third  country  dependencies. 
For  example,  the  plan  calls  for  a  direct  link  from  China 
to  Brazil  without  having  to  connect  through  hubs  in 
the  West,  with  the  explicit  aim  of  enhancing  cyber  se¬ 
curity  for  the  participating  nations  by  bypassing  the 
United  States.91 

At  the  same  time,  seen  from  southern  Africa,  Rus¬ 
sia's  involvement  in  these  nonregional  groupings  can 
sometimes  appear  tangential  in  real  terms.  Even  the 
notional  BRICS  grouping  has  to  compete  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  acronyms  where  Russia  does  not  feature 
at  all  — for  instance,  IBSA  and  BASIC.92  Equally  tell¬ 
ingly,  these  nations  consider  the  concept  of  a  "G8  of 
the  South"  — in  which,  according  to  a  South  African 
study  on  regional  alliances,  Russian  involvement 
would  simply  "muddle  the  picture."93  It  can  therefore 
be  argued  that  Russia's  participation  in  specific  activi¬ 
ties  of  this  regional  grouping  will  be  of  limited  signifi¬ 
cance  for  South  Africa,  the  "S"  of  the  group. 

IMPLICATIONS  FOR  U.S.  POLICY 

As  Russia's  economy  increasingly  relies  on  the 
exploitation  of  natural  resources,  Moscow's  foreign 
policy  will  continue  to  be  more  aggressive  in  counter¬ 
ing  other  world  powers,  including  the  United  States, 
in  securing  influence  over  resources  abroad  in  order 
to  control  their  distribution  and  ensure  long-term 
state  income.  Following  perceived  Western  military 
intervention  operations  in  Libya  in  2011,  Moscow's 
foreign  policy  has  grown  more  aggressive  in  counter¬ 
ing  perceived  U.S.  expansionism  and  interests  around 
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the  globe.  The  Russian  intention  to  counter  the  U.S. 
presence  in  Africa  is  no  different.  Competition  for  re¬ 
source  control  and  expanded  political  influence  will 
continue  in  Northern  and  Western  Africa,  but  is  likely 
to  intensify  in  Sub-Saharan  Africa  within  the  next 
10  years. 

The  surge  in  interest  and  investment  by  larger 
powers  in  Africa  has  not  gone  unremarked  by  Afri¬ 
can  nations,  and  their  relative  perceptions  of  U.S.  and 
Russian  involvement  could  have  significant  impacts 
as  the  U.S.  increases  involvement  in  Africa.  This  has 
specific  implications  for  U.S.  military  cooperation 
with  African  states. 

For  U.S.  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  purposes, 
Africa's  54  countries  were  consolidated  under  a  new 
combatant  command,  U.S.  Africa  Command  (USAF- 
RICOM),  in  2007.  AFRICOM  now  encompasses  more 
nations  than  any  other  Pentagon  regional  command. 
General  Carter  Ham,  former  commander  of  AFRICOM, 
explained  AFRICOM  aims  at  a  conference  attended  by 
representatives  from  African  nations  in  June  2012.  He 
stated  that  the  United  States  is  carefully  expanding  ef¬ 
forts  to  provide  intelligence,  training,  and  small  num¬ 
bers  of  forces  to  African  nations  in  certain  situations 
in  order  to  help  counter  terrorist  activities  in  the  re¬ 
gion.  He  also  said  that  coordinated  moves  by  several 
Africa-based  terrorist  groups  to  share  their  training, 
funding,  and  explosive  device  construction  materials 
are  worrisome  and  pose  a  threat  to  the  United  States 
and  the  region.  He  also  briefly  mentioned  Djibouti, 
where  the  United  States  has  a  military  contingent  of 
around  2,000  troops,  as  well  as  the  "small,  temporary" 
troop  presence  in  other  nations,  like  Liberia,  Moroc¬ 
co,  and  Cameroon.  Altogether,  Ham  said,  the  United 
States  has  trained  as  many  as  200,000  peacekeepers 
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and  enforcement  personnel  from  about  25  different 
African  nations.94  Further,  former  U.S.  Army  Africa 
commander  Major  General  David  Hogg  disclosed  the 
Army  will  begin  deploying  over  3,000  troops  to  Africa 
at  the  beginning  of  2013,  contributing  to  anti-piracy 
operations  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  off  the  Horn 
of  Africa,  as  well  as  in  the  oil-rich  Gulf  of  Guinea.  U.S. 
interests  in  Africa  continue  to  grow,  and  with  them 
the  footprint  of  AFRICOM  and  the  interest  in  explor¬ 
ing  potential  future  basing  options.  Given  the  scope 
for  direct  competition  with  Russia,  Russia's  presence, 
interests,  and  allegiances  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  will 
become  a  strategic  policy  concern  for  the  U.S.  Army, 
AFRICOM,  the  Pentagon,  and  U.S.  policymakers. 

However,  opportunities  exist  for  cooperation  on 
Africa-related  issues  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia.  Moscow  shares  the  U.S.  concern  for  global  sta¬ 
bility,  especially  in  the  Middle  East  and  Africa,  where 
instability  could  directly  affect  Russian  business  and 
resource  investment.  According  to  the  AFRICOM 
Commander's  Intent,  the  most  important  military  task 
in  Africa  is  to  "deter  or  defeat  al-Qaida  and  other  vio¬ 
lent  extremist  organizations  operating  in  Africa  and 
deny  them  safe  haven."95  Moscow's  rising  alarm  over 
terrorist  organizations'  global  freedom  of  movement 
and  any  potential  encroachment  of  terrorist  activity 
toward  Russian  borders  is  also  a  fundamental  cause 
for  concern  in  Russia's  view  of  the  world,  including 
Africa.  This  was  highlighted  as  a  specific  issue  by 
Russian  Foreign  Minister  Sergei  Lavrov  in  January 
2013,  discussing  the  increased  terrorist  activity  in  the 
"vacuum  of  power"  in  northern  Mali,  as  well  as  the  in¬ 
crease  of  illegal  weapons  trafficking  in  Libya  affecting 
the  stability  of  the  region.96  The  overlap  of  interests 
with  ALRICOM's  remit  is  clear.  In  some  ways,  there 
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is  a  parallel  with  Russian  official  attitudes  to  the  U.S. 
reduction  in  troops  in  Afghanistan  planned  for  2014: 
Ambivalent  attitudes  to  the  Western  military  presence 
there  have  coalesced  into  distinct  concern  expressed 
repeatedly  by  President  Vladimir  Putin  and  other 
high  ranking  officials  over  the  consequences  of  their 
withdrawal,  expected  to  include  uncontained  terrorist 
and  drug  trafficking  activity.97 

The  creation  of  AFRICOM  was  a  cause  for  wide¬ 
spread  alarm  among  African  nations  —  to  the  apparent 
considerable  surprise  of  its  creators.98  AFRICOM  suf¬ 
fers  in  particular  from  a  perceived  deficit  of  legitimacy 
owing  to  persisting  post-colonial  views  held  among 
leadership  elites  in  some  African  states,  compounded 
in  some  cases  by  more  positive  fond  memories  of  So¬ 
viet  connections  among  the  leadership  generation.  In 
particular,  many  representatives  of  this  generation 
will  recall  education  provided  at  Patrice  Lumumba 
University  in  Moscow  (Friendship  of  Peoples  Univer¬ 
sity),  while  even  lower-ranking  members  of  former 
terrorist  organizations  will  have  had  more  experience 
of  the  USSR  than  of  the  United  States.99 

African  suspicion  of  U.S.  intentions  is  reinforced 
by  the  legacy  of  support  from  the  USSR  for  anti-colo¬ 
nial  movements  —  and  it  is  easy  enough,  given  recent 
interventions  in  Asia  led  by  the  United  States  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  range  of  European  former  imperial  pow¬ 
ers,  to  read  the  United  States  as  a  neo-colonialist  actor. 
As  noted  in  one  U.S.  study, 

sensing  that  the  main  purpose  for  AFRICOM  was  to  in¬ 
crease  control  over  —  or  even  seize  —  critical  resources 
including  oil  and  minerals,  Africans.  .  .  .  worried  that 
the  US  would  intervene  unilaterally.  .  .  .  Overwhelm¬ 
ingly  negative  perceptions  of  American  intent  were 
rooted  in  the  past  and  reinforced  by  current  events.100 
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The  view  from  African  capitals  is  not  the  same  as 
the  view  from  the  Pentagon,  and  it  is  not  axiomatic 
that  U.S.  military  presence  is  preferable  for  African 
states  to  that  of  Russia  and  China.  Declaratory  policy 
on  the  objectives  and  rationale  for  AFRICOM,  as  well 
as  planning  for  future  development  of  the  command, 
should  therefore  remain  sensitive  to  these  perceptions 
and  to  the  attraction  — historical  or  otherwise  — of  Rus¬ 
sia  as  an  alternative. 

Even  after  the  colonial  period  and  the  Cold  War, 
not  all  U.S.  involvement  in  the  continent  has  fostered 
a  positive  attitude  to  potential  military  involvement: 

inconsistent  levels  of  foreign  assistance  undermined 
US  credibility,  especially  in  southern  Africa.  .  .  .  Per¬ 
haps  this  dissatisfaction  explains  why  SADC  members 
expressed  such  hostility  toward  AFRICOM.101 

At  the  same  time,  South  Africa,  the  founding 
country  of  SADC,  maintains  a  close  and  continuing 
relationship  with  Russia  through  a  steady  history  of 
bilateral  agreements,  and  their  relationship,  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  those  of  several  other  sub-Saharan  coun¬ 
tries  such  as  Angola  and  Namibia,  likely  contributes 
heavily  to  these  perceptions. 

Although  Russia's  trade  and  investment  footprint 
in  Africa  is  not  as  widespread  as  that  of  China,  Mos¬ 
cow  is  determined  to  expand  its  presence  and  influ¬ 
ence  in  Sub-Saharan  Africa,  especially  in  cultivating 
mineral  resources  and  retaining  control  over  sources 
of  gas  and  oil.  Gazprom's  interests  in  the  planned 
Trans-Saharan  gas  pipeline  and  Russian  involvement 
in  the  Angolan  oil  sector  carry  potential  implications 
for  the  energy  security  of  the  United  States  and  its 
European  allies,  particularly  in  the  context  of  secu- 
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rity  of  supply.  Russian  interests  in  uranium  mining 
may  also  have  strategic  implications,  as  U.S.  foreign 
policy  continues  to  prioritize  nonproliferation  of 
nuclear  materials. 

U.S.  actions  will  also  be  a  driver  for  the  shape  of 
Russian  involvement  in  Africa.  As  U.S.  interests  and 
presence  in  Africa  expand,  Moscow  will  likely  respond 
with  an  even  more  assertive  policy  toward  increas¬ 
ing  its  presence  and  influence  in  Africa  to  counter  the 
perceived  threat  of  U.S.  expansionism.  Activities  by 
the  United  States  and  NATO,  which  appear  innocent 
from  a  Euro-Atlantic  perspective,  can  be  perceived  as 
deeply  troubling  and  even  threatening  when  viewed 
from  Moscow,  especially  when  they  involve  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  NATO's  reach  and  influence.  In  2012,  NATO's 
former  Allied  Commander  Europe  (SACEUR),  U.S. 
Navy  Admiral  James  Stavridis,  spoke  of  expand¬ 
ing  NATO  cooperation  around  the  world,  includ¬ 
ing  for  the  first  time  "exploring  possibilities  with  .  .  . 
India  and  Brazil,"  two  BRICS  countries.  He  also  rec¬ 
ommended  Libya  as  a  candidate  for  NATO's  Medi¬ 
terranean  Dialogue  military  partnership,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  that  includes  every  North  African  nation,  Egypt, 
Tunisia,  Morocco,  and  Algeria,  except  Libya.  Stavridis 
stated  in  June  2012: 

Today,  the  Mediterranean  Dialogue,  we're  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  talking,  for  example,  with  Libya.  Already  many 
of  the  other  nations  in  General  Ham's  [AFRICOM's] 
region  are  part  of  this.  The  nations  around  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  are  natural  NATO  partners.102 

Expansion  or  enhancement  of  U.S.  involvement 
with  African  states,  especially  if  they  carry  a  military 
dimension  as  through  AFRICOM  or  NATO,  can  be 
expected  to  provoke  a  defensive  response  from  Rus- 
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sia,  and  this  potential  response  should  be  considered 
carefully  in  order  to  reduce  the  transactional  cost  of 
Russian  opposition  or  obstructionism. 

Overall,  the  United  States  has  rather  unsuccessful¬ 
ly  courted  sub-Saharan  Africa  as  a  strategic  partner. 
Countries  such  as  Angola  are  an  important  source  of 
U.S.  oil  imports,  and  sub-Saharan  Africa's  collective 
economic  growth  trajectory  makes  it  a  potentially 
powerful  and  influential  continental  player.  But  am¬ 
bivalent  memories  of  previous  U.S.  involvement  and 
the  already  strong  relationships  with  China  and  grow¬ 
ing  relationships  with  Russia,  neither  of  which  presses 
governments  on  issues  of  corruption,  human  rights, 
or  democracy,  has  caused  U.S.  efforts  to  receive  a  wel¬ 
come  in  some  sub-Saharan  countries  that  is  lukewarm 
at  best.103  U.S.  policy  will  be  most  successful  through 
prioritizing  interests  and  consistently  heavily  invest¬ 
ing  in  top  priority  areas  in  order  to  gain  the  trust  not 
only  of  the  governments  currently  in  power,  but  also, 
and  more  importantly,  of  the  next  generations  of  lead¬ 
ers  in  these  nations.  Sub-Saharan  Africa  needs  and  is 
looking  for  a  dependable  ally,  not  just  the  highest  bid¬ 
der  investor;  the  highest  bid  and  the  greatest  invest¬ 
ment  are  currently  winning  the  greatest  influence,  but 
do  not  guarantee  long-term  allegiance.  U.S.  policy  still 
has  a  foothold  to  ensure  an  operable  environment  for 
the  growing  U.S.  presence  in  Africa,  should  it  choose 
to  use  it. 

OUTLOOK 

At  the  time  of  writing,  Russian  foreign  policy  is 
preoccupied  with  a  number  of  immediate  concerns, 
including  the  aftermath  of  the  Arab  Spring  in  the 
Middle  East,  the  conflict  in  Syria,  relations  with  Eu- 
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rope  and  NATO,  especially  in  finding  a  compromise 
on  European  missile  defense,  and  investing  consider¬ 
able  soft  power  capital  in  the  near  abroad.  Little  ob¬ 
vious  attention  has  therefore  been  devoted  lately  to 
sub-Saharan  Africa  in  high-level  public  diplomacy. 
However,  while  Africa  may  not  be  an  immediate  pol¬ 
icy  priority,  at  a  longer-term  strategic  level,  the  desire 
remains  for  Moscow  to  establish  and  maintain  a  more 
clear  and  defined  presence  in  the  region.  Russia's  de¬ 
pendency  on  natural  resources  to  maintain  its  state 
budget  and  ensure  future  reserves  for  its  export-based 
economy  will  ensure  Moscow's  continued  interest  in 
sub-Saharan  Africa,  and  a  visible  return  to  prominence 
on  the  list  of  Russia's  foreign  policy  priorities  should 
be  expected. 
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